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********** 


I still find each day too short for all the thoughts I want to think, 
all the walks I want to take, all the books I want to read, and all the friends 
I xtfant to see. The longer I live the more my mind dwells upon the beauty and 
the Wonder of the World. 


John Burroughs 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 CLUB EXECUTIVE 1971 - 1972 

Past President Dr. Edward Dinniwell 7 Empire Place, Hamilton 44, 

389-3416 

President Dr. Chauncey Wood 231 Rosemary Lane, Ancaster 

648-4845 

1st Vice President Mr. Robert Bateman R.R.#2, Milton 

& Programme 1-878-3605 

2nd Vice President Mr. John J. Carey 632 Ellengale Road, Burlington 

637-3025 

Treasurer Mr. W. A. T. Gilmour 49 St. James Place, Hamilton 10 

522-2064 
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634-8062 

Directors : 

Membership Miss Evelyn Morris 107 St. Joseph Drive, Hamilton 20, 

Apt. 401 522-5939 

Publicity Mr, Don F. MacLennan 1465 Moss Glen Road, Burlington 

632-2819 

Sanctuary Mrs. Marion Shivas 18 Rowanwood Ave., Dundas 

628-6846 

Audubon Screen Tours Miss Shelia Forbes 106 Reding Road, Ancaster 

648-2859 

Field Events Miss Hazel Broker 52 Paisley Ave. South, Hamilton 15 

527-0333 

Conservation Mr. George Bryant R.R.#1, Freelton, Ont. 

689-1365 

Wood Duck Editor Miss Lydia Hamilton Suite 1109, Sheraton Connaught Hotel, 

Hamilton 20 527-6291 
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PRESIDENTIAL JOTTINGS 


As we begin the 1971-72 season the Executive Committee of the Club 
is initiating several projects. For one thing, we would like to see a modest 
increase in membership in the Club. Although as conservationists we are well 
aware that bigness does not necessarily equate with goodness, nevertheless we 
feel that a somewhat broader membership base would more accurately characterize 
the Club's proper position in the Hamilton area. With our programme of speakers, 
our field events, our publication the Wood Duck, and our ever-expanding work in 
conservation and anti-pollution campaigns, we have a great deal to offer to 
potential members. So, if you have friends interested in one or more of these 
activities mentioned here, invite them to join our Club. 

Another project underway is a search for a permanent headquarters for 
the Club. It seems desirable at this point to have a central location where 
records, memorabilia, supplies and so forth could be kept. Any suggestions 
would be welcome. 

Members will note that there are some new names on the Executive for 
the coming year. It is my pleasant duty to extend a welcome to these directors, 
and to thank the outgoing people for a job well done. In particular I want to 
thank Ted Dinniwell on behalf of the entire Club for his fine job as President, 

This past summer has been an active one for several of our members 
who have combined their holidays with botanical and ornithological excursions. 

We hope to have accounts of some of these expeditions published in the Wood Duck. 

Chauncey Wood. 

********** 

D.D.T. CUISINE 


Wisconsin chefs confront a new challenge in the preparation of trout 
from Lake Michigan waters: how to keep the flavor in and the D.D.T. out. 

Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources has found that "up to 55% 
of D.D.T. residues in fish taken from Lake Michigan can be removed before the 
fish are eaten." Gourmet fanciers of baked trout amandine eat at high risk to 
their well-being. Deep-frying was shown to reduce D.D.T. residues by 55%; 
broiling by 36%; and baking by only 117o. 

After you slide your first sizzling batch of trout out of the fry grease, 
the Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources suggests that you discard the 
D.D.T. saturated cooking fat before you plop the next rainbow into the pan. 

National Wildlife Federation Conservation 
News 
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PRESIDENT' 1 S REPORT 


This report was presented by Dr. Edward Dinniwell at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club on May 10, 1971, 

This will be my last talk to you from the chair as your President, 

For me, it is a time of miexed feelings. The past two years have presented 
their problems and this office has demanded my attentions and services and I 
have tried to do my best. I must confess that the past two years have brought 

many rewords and I am not altogether happy that my term has finished. 

It has brought me a much better understanding of the outstanding talent 
or our executive. I wish to thank the members of the executive and the many 
other volunteers for all the support that they have given to the club. 

Our membership at the present time stands at 300. I would like to see 

that total rise to 400. I think that we can do it with a little selling job by 

the members present here to-night. 

There are certain highlights of the past year that I would like to 

recall. 

Our involvement in the "Save Quetico Campaign" so ably led by our 
Conservation Chairman, Chauncey Wood, who has done a fantastic job in the 
conservation portfolio is one. 

Our Field Events Program Chairman should take a bow for the superb 
job that she has done -- Hazel Broker. 

Ed Burns as Audubon Director earned us a little money to spend on 
Conservation Projects. 

Our sanctuaries are doing splendidly. We do have our eyes out for 
other worthwhile properties. I think that we as members should seriously 
think or making a contribution to the sanctuary fund at this time in the event 
that a suitable property becomes available. 

Our Wood Duck Committee has done a really great job. 

Woulo all the Directors stand please -- Let's show our appreciation. 

Once again I would like to thank you for having me as your president. 

In my last official duty as president, I would like to call on the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee - Don Babb. 

********** 


News of Members 


Former Club President John Miles has moved into a farmhouse located 
on the Bruce Trail at Colpoy Bay near Wiarton on the Bruce Peninsula, John 
has his banding station set up on the property, which amounts to several acres. 
Anyone planning a visit to the area is invited to visit John. His address is 
R.R. #2, Wiarton; Phone (519) 534-2808. 
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PELICANS AT HAMILTON 


By George W. North 

The first mention of White Pelicans at Hamilton was made by Thomas 
Mcllwraith who reported five were seen in Hamilton Bay early in the month of 
May, 1864. He also reported five seen on the very early date of March 13, 1884, 
along the ice-covered shore of Lake Ontario during a strong southerly blow. 

June 13, 1935, Dave Scott and I met at Beach Road Crossing for a day's 
birding. Soon after dropping into our Van Wagner's Beach cottage for a drink of 
cold water I answered the phone to learn that it was one of the watchmen at the 
old Dominion Power and Transmission Company's Auxiliary Steam Plant on the Bay 
ohore behind the Firestone factory, whom I had asked to call me if any 3trange 
bird appeared. Imagine our surprise to learn that a White Pelican had just dropped 
into the east end of the Bay, Dave and I hopped on bicycles and hurried back to 
the Windermere. There it was, a huge White Pelican in breeding dress, swimming 
along in the shallow water just outside the reed beds, holding its head up high 

with the tip of its bill resting on its breast. Suddenly its bill shot down and 

forwards and scooped up a carp. After capturing and swallowing several of these 

fish it took off by pattering over the water and was soon sailing on its eight- 

loot wings in great circles high in the sky above us. After gaining altitude it 
took off in a straight line for the south, flapping and sailing till it was just 
a speck in the blue over Mount Albion. We thought it had gone, but in a few 
minutes it was back again, sailing overhead. It seemed to intend to spend the 
summee here, as I noted it every few days; sometimes it was a big white speck on 
the horizon as it rloated on the Lake. On July 17th as it flew along ;the Bay 
shore of the Beach it was shot by the notorious gunner "Irish Davies" ! and its 
carcass was shown in the Spectator. When I went to David Amberley's house and 
explained that it was a protected migratory bird he allowed me to cut it down -- 
besides it was starting to stink. Taking it home I crammed it into a suit box, 
roped it up securely, and set off hitch-hiking to Toronto with it. The first 
motorist who picked me up*remarked something about the dead fish on the shore 
being particularly smelly that day. I sat on the rear seats of Toronto street¬ 
cars till I got it to the Museum and handed it over to Jim Baillie. Cliff Hope 
later made it into a fair specimen, although many feathers were missing in spots. 

As the police took no action against "Irish Davies" the Hamilton Bird Protection 
Society (later Hamilton Nature Club) had him up in court where he was fined 
$25.00, which seemed quite inadequate to W. E. Saundees, President of~t-he F.O.N. 

On September 6, 1935, another White Pelican ifas seen in the Dundas Marsh 
by Mary Briggar, although I didn’t learn of it till a few years later when local. 

Girl Guides were taking their Bird Study merit badges and Mary produced a finely 

detailed notebook. 

On July 19, 1937, F. H. Butcher, J. H. Williams and I were out on a 
day's bird walk when we stopped at the High Level Bridge and looked up the 
Dundas Marsh. A white spot at the far end turned out with the telescope to be 

a White Pelican. We walked around to Bull’s Point to try for a closer look, 

but the bird had gone. 
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PELICANS AT HAMILTON - continued 


On August 28, 1937, I was at Indian Point looking at shorebirds when 
all the gulls on the Bay piers at the Canal rose in a mass. Looking to see 
what had disturbed them I saw a huge dark bird flying above them, alternately 
flapping and sailing. I realized it must be a Brown Pelican, but it kept flying 
away in the direction of the Firestone. Quickly cycling back to the south side 
of the Canal I looked over the Bay and saw nothing of the bird. As there was 
an offshore wind I figured that it would most likely feed in the Lake. So I 
went about a mile south of the Canal, Talked towards the hake Shore, and to my 
amazement saw the Brown Pelican flying a few hundred feet away not too high above 
the water. Suddenly it hesitated, partly folded its wings, and dropped like a 
huge arrow bill first into the water, making a partial turn in the air before 
hitting with a great splash. It emerged with a fish in its bill and then swallowed 
it head first by raising high the tip of its bill. It then took a sip of water 
and immediately flew up again with very little paddling. After circling around 
it plunged back in again at about the same spot. It did this several times, 
coming up with a fish each time. Finally it flew up and headed for the Burlington 
shore, where it turned north-eastwards and was last seen near Bronte, heading 
in the direction of Toronto. 

On June 9, 1950, Don Parks was fortunate enough to see a flock of 
twenty-five White Pelicans flying south-westwards along the Lake shore at Lome 
Park. 


Then on July 13, 1956, Dr. Robert G. C. MacLaren found a White Pelican 
on the north shore of the Dundas Marsh. It was still there the following morning. 

In the early morning darkness of July 25, 1971, my telephone rang. It 
was an excited George Meyers saying that he had just seen a White Pelican by the 
illumination of the Dofasco yard lights at the inlet between Dofasco and the 
Strathearne docks. By morning*s early light a small crowd of birdwatchers had 
gathered at the foot of Strathearne Avenue to see the stranger. Inquiries 
showed it had been around throughout the week; it was seen off and on till 
August 6th. Moreover, a similar bird had been seen at the same place for a 
couple of weeks in the summer of 1970. 

There have been several other possible sightings of White Pelicans at 
Hamilton. On a Club hike in Westdale Park on October 12, 1942, while watching 
hawks, I spied a huge bird sailing westwards at a tremendous height. With the 
aid of the telescope its wing-tips could be seen to be bent downwards as it 
disappeared beh; ind the trees on the hilltop. A few years later, in the fall, 

Bob Elstone saw a great bird sailing westwards from Dundurn Street that he 
believed to be a White Pelican. A few years later, in the summer, Verna Williams 
saw a huge black and white bird fly high over the James Street mountain towards 
the Bay. 


Other White Pelicans have been seen a few miles outside the Hamilton 
area.. Thomas Mcllwraith mentions individuals at Port Maitland in 1867 and 
September 28, 1889. Dr. White saw one at Port Colborne September 29, 1957. 

F. H, "Bill 11 Emery saw one at Toronto in September about 1934. Finally, Robert 
A. H. "Bob" Westmore saw one flying over Luther Lake on July 17, 1971. He 
believes this to 1 be the same bird seen later at Hamilton. 


* ■sV * * * ic * 



NEW NATURE BOOKS 


in the 

Arts and Science Department 
HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY' 


Among the many books recently received, many are guides not only to 
birds of North America but also to birds of other lands. It is to be hoped 
that they may assist travellers with problems of identification. 

Birds of the British Isles and their eggs is a new edition of a three- 
volume work by T. A. Coward which has become one of the classics of ornithological 
literature. Much new information on distribution, migration and the behaviour 
of birds has been added while retaining the best writing and observations of the 
original. All bird watchers, whether experts or beginners, will enjoy this 
beautifully illustrated reference book. 

Leonard Lee Rue is the author of a handsome volume, Pictorial guide to 
the birds of North America in which the reader will find complete data on the 
appearance, habitat and range of various orders and families of birds in addition 
to their migration and nesting habits. Laced throughout the informative text 
are anecdotes based on bird myths and legends, and dramatic accounts of the 
efforts of bird lovers and conservationists to save from extinction such species 
as the snowy egret. 148 striking photographs, 80 drawings and 30 maps illustrate 
this comprehensive book. 

A complete field guide to nests in the United States is by Richard 
Headstrom. Revised and with additional material, the author 2 s two earlier books 
have been combined in one volume that also includes descriptions of the nests 
of mammals, insects, fishes, reptiles and amphibians. Mr. Headstrom characterizes 
each nest for easy identification by physical location, its dimensions, the 
materials used to build it and its geographical area. With the help of a folding 
metal tape measure, some field glasses and this guide, the identification of 
the nest builder should offer no problems. 

A magnificent book Birds of the Atlantic Ocean offers the most complete 
collection of illustrations of ocean birds ever published. The celebrated 
British painter and illustrator Keith Shackleton has included reproductions of 
15 of his superbly detailed oil portraits of birds of the Atlantic Ocean in 
full flight. To these he has added 23 plates of gouache drawings designed to 
point up each birds distinguishing characteristics. The birds depicted and 
described* run the full gamut of the species of Atlantic Ocean birds from 
penguins, albatrosses, and pelicans to cormorants, gulls, and auk. The text 
is lively and authoritative and offers fascinating sidelights on man f s historical 
involvement with the birds of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The birds of Tikal by Frank B. Smithe. In the lowland jungles of 
Tikal in Guatemala, a rich and teeming bird life flourishes in an area of ancient 
temples and pyramids of a once poweeful Mayan civilization. This volume is a 
field identification to the 280 species of birds presently known in the Tikal 
area; over 100 species have been illustrated in the 30 colour paintings. Full 
descriptions of characteristic body markings and colours, nesting habits and 
common songs and calls are given for each species. 



NEW NATURE BOOKS - Continued 
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The most modern and comprehensive work on Australian birds is 
Australian birds by Robin Hill. Every known bird, including introduced 
species and the rarest vagrants, is treated in the text and usually illustrated. 
The essential points of each species are clearly described in interesting and 
eminently readable fashion. Large and numerous colour illustrations of both 
the birds and their habitat are remarkable for their accuracy and vividness. 

M. Ziegler. 
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To Raymond Lowes 


THE BRUCE TRAIL 


An ancient mossed and rocky path 
Leads like a thread of verdant green 
All through the city's booming roar. 

Its stones worn smooth, and up and down 
With creviced fern and flowered bush, 

And overarched with whispering trees. 

The ghosts of men gone long ago 
Still glide along with heavy load 
And look out from the limestone scarp 
To see the Lake lie silver calm 
And blue beyond its swampy shore 
Where now the noisy city stands. 

They could not dream of pavement laid 
And roaring concrete 7 s metal load, 

But one man dreamed and sought the past 
And saved this trail for peaceful walks 
And sweet recovery of mind, 

Forever green and beautiful. 

His dream a finer thing for Man 
Than any concrete artists 7 plan. 

The Keetons. 
* * •k Vf i< ft * * * * 


P-o-p-u-l-a-t-i~o-n 

"There is one alarm I take seriously and that is the one being sounded 
over the population explosion. Surely it must be self-evident that most of 
the so-called urban problems today are purely the result of too many people 
inhabiting too little space, Rising population means - MORE cars, MORE 
factories, MORE smoke, MORE effluent, GREATER concentration of human bodies 
and psyches within an ever-contracting spatial environment. 71 

Dennis Braithwaite, 

Columnist, Toronto Telegram 

from the Peninsula Field Naturalist. 

Vtf vV •k * * k k k 
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* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ****** * * * 

MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 

Date Monday, September .13, 1971 

Place Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters, 

Plains Road, Burlington. 

Speakee Dr. Peter A. Peach 

Dr. Peter A. Peach, a geologist residing in St. Catherines, 
will give an illustrated lecture on geology and the environment 

* * * * * * * ******************************** * * 

FIELD EVENTS 


Saturday, October 2, 1971 2:00 p.m. 

A walk on the South Shore Trails of the Royal Botanical Gardens to look 
for fall wildflowers and to note their adaptations for seed dispersal. If you 
have not been in this area recently you are in for a pleasant surprise. Paths 
have been improved and new walkways built across some of the wet areas. 

Meet at McMaster University’s North Parking Lot (enter off Sterling 
Street), turn right towards Physical Education Building, then left and proceed 
past the residences). 

Leader: Mr. John Laipoureux (Royal Botanical Gardens Staff) 527-1158 

* * ******** 

Events of Interest to Naturalists 

Native Ferns - Do you wish to know more about them? 

The Royal Botanical Gardens is giving a series of lecture and field 
trips which will provide an introduction to the life history, ecology and 
identification of the more common ferns ;in the Hamilton area. Lectures: 
Wednesdays September 8, 15, and 22 at 8:00 p.m. Field trips: Saturdays 
September 11 and 18 at 9:30 a.m, and 25 at 2:00 p.m. Meeting place the Royal 
Botanical Gardens Headquarters with Dr. J. Pringle as leader. 

Advance registration is necessary. Fee $3.00 for members of the R.B.G. 
ahd $5.00 for non-members. For information call the Royal Botanical Gardens 
at 527-1158. 

* * * * * Je it •fc 

Hiking on the Bruce Trail 


Let's take advantage of this footpath along the escarpment either as 
individuals, in small groups or on the organized hikes of the Iroquoia Bruce 
Trail Club - visitors always welcome. 
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Hiking on the Bruce Trail - continued 


September 11 - a short, a middle-sized and a larger hike on the Niagara Section 
in the Ball's Falls area. 

September 18 - 19 - Annual Meeting of the Bruce Trail Association, 

Nottawasaga Inn, Highway 89, Alliston, Ontario. 

September 25 - Annual Meeting of the Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club. 

October 3 - approximately 10 mile hike in Beaver Valley. 

For further information call Hazel Broker - 527-0333 

Shirley Klement - 634-8062 

or any Iroquoia Bruce Trail member. 

ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft 
QUETICO - NOT SAVED YET 


"The prohibition of commercial logging in Quetocp Park is a welcome 
announcement,” stated Gerald B. Keating* Executive Director* of the Fedeeation 
of Ontario Naturalists. McKeating noted however* "that the Government had made 
no mention of the Park designation.” He stated* n the removal of logging is only 
a first stage in having Quetico designated as a ‘primitive park* 

The Federation does not intend to ease up on its pressure to have 
Quetico protected as a true wilderness area but rather will increase it to 
ensure that the wilderness integrity of Quetico is preserved. 

"It is still an open question*” said McKeating* "what management 
techniques will be employed in Quetico. There have been strong suggestions,” 
he continued, "that therapeutic logging would be needed. There is an assumption 
in forestry circles who think that this management is necessary for a wilderness 
park. This is not true.” 

While the removal of commercial logging is an important step forward, 
the Federation reiterates its stand and urges that Quetico Park be designated 
"primitive”. ”To win the fight against logging by commercial operators,” said 
McKeating,"only to have it done by Lands and Forests is no victory for wilderness. 

As an example of management problems, McKeating pointed out that the 
dDepartment of Lands and Forests were planning to spray 90*000 acres of Quetico 
Park for Spruce budworm* even though the most affected species, balsam fir, 
constituted only a small proportion of the total Quetico forest cover. "Balsam 
fir,” claimed McKeating*”is not used by the forest industry either inside or 
outside the Park, so why spray?” McKeating suggested that the management of 
the Park posed a potential threat to its integrity. 


News Release from 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 
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Dr.& Mrs. E. Dinniwell, 
7 Esquire Place, 
HAMILTON 44, Ontario 



